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I 


Introduction 


The concept of time is everywhere apparent in modem 
critical study. This holds true for a variety of disciplines, 
including biology, theology, astronomy, and even politics. 

Time has always been a popular concern of the Western world, 
and the Latin proverb has come down to us in undiluted form as 
an important expression of all that we are involved in: tempus 
fugit . Yes, time does fly, and its course can in no way be 
arrested. It only remains to ask whether one looks upon this 
inexorable course as destructive or creative. All concepts of 
time, ancient and modem, fall basically into one or the other 
category. Is the course of time something to be dealt with so 
that something new comes into being after time has fled? Or is 
the course of time something to be delivered from, something to 
escape from? In other words does meaning for us human beings 
lie in dealing with all that we are involved in from day to day; 
or does real meaning lie in somehow becoming extricated from 
mundane existence? Is time negative in value or positive? 

It can be seen that the concept of time is very closely 
related to the concept of history. History is an interpretation 
of existence (or being or meaning) which, for the Western mind, 
has produced concepts of time. We are historically oriented 
men, and out of this involvement and with the presupposition 
of historical existence we have been forced to come to terms with 
the problem of time. For the Greeks - Plato and Aristotle - 
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the concept of time was separate from the idea of history, and, 
indeed, for them time was such an overwhelming problem that it 
ruled out any significant idea of history as the locus of 
meaning. Thinking first of all rationally, Plato and Aristotle 
dealt with the problem of time. Beginning logically with time, 
they never were able to get so far as to have an under standing of 
history. History was necessarily without Importance when It was 
seen that time itself was destructive and not creative. For 
them it would have been absurd to investigate further a concept 
(history) built upon another concept (time) which was seen 
essentially as a block to meaning and from which it was absolutely 
necessary to be delivered. 

We have spoken up to this point of time and history as 
'concepts’, as constructions of the mind. And indeed they are 
abstractions from experience. History is essentially a story, 
a particular story told by moving from event to event (or, 
happening to happening) - it is a story seen in individual 
happenings as these happenings are brought together in a 
coherent form. History is an interpretation of events. Time 
is one of the loci within which events take place. Time is 
one way of talking about any particular event. 

How for Plato and the Greeks no importance was attached 
to eventfulness per se . It was time itself which held their 
attention. Without an interest in what took place in time, in 
relation to time, there could be no possible interest in an 
Interpretation of the things which took place. Hence, history 
never came into being as a serious basis of real meaning. 

Strictly speaking, we do not have to do with concepts 
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of time and history at the root of the Hebraic -Christian tradition. 
There is basically no normative concept of history: no concept of 
an interpretation of events. Nor is there a normative under- 
standing of time. But both of these concepts arise from a peculiar 
fascination with events . The meaning of the events (Exodus, 
possession of the land, deliverance into the hands of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians) of the people Israel gave them a history. 
First and foremost the Bible witnesses to an historical people, a 
people whose identity was in terms of events in which they had 
participated. 

The dealing with the concept of time with which we modems 
have to do will be seen to arise out of the Biblical interpreta- 
tion of history. Starting out with an awareness of itself as an 
historical world, our present Western culture has been driven 
to consider the underlying logical precondition of history. This 
is time: a concept we have very intimately to deal with, yet 
foreign to the biblical record just because it is a concept. 

The importance of the issue of time derives directly from the 
history which has led directly from the people Israel down to 
the present Western world. 

This is not to deny the contributions of Plato and the 
Greeks to our present history. That the world's present condi- 
tion has its basis in Palestine and the people Israel is not to 
assert an exclusivist or 'pure' history. We speak here of the 
main thrust of our history. This thrust is Hebraic -Christian, 
no matter how influenced we find it to be by the Platonic system. 

The present, modern consideration of time is an illustration in 
its main aspects of the basically Hebraic roots of our culture. 
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Time is not being considered as a destructive force in the 
fields of astronomy and biology, but it is being seen to be 
part of the creative make-up of the universe. We will note 
this below in part XI. 

This essay proposes to deal with the concept of time in 
the following manner: Part XX will seek to give a wider focus 
to the modern consideration of time discussed in this introduc- 
tion and show concretely just what is being said today. This 
will involve a consideration of the classic question of the 
relationship of time to eternity. Part III will treat of the 
understanding of time in the theology of one great contemporary 
theologian: Karl Barth. A fourth and final part will seek to 
relate the modem understanding of time to the work of theology. 

It remains to be stated that the author’s main motive for 
dealing with this whole subject, "The modem understanding of 
time with especial relation to the theology of Karl Barth," has 
been a double one. First, I have been intrigued with the idea 
of time, with the meaning of the concept. Second, I have been 
taken with the freshness and vigor of the theological writing 
of Karl Barth in his Church Dogmatics . These two interests I 
have tried to relate in this paper. 
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II. The Modern Consideration of Time 
A. The Background of the Modem Consideration 

1 . 

"Time is the first condition of the universe." This 
is the understanding with which we begin in our thinking about 
time. Time and the universe (which is to say, the sensible 
world we know or can know) are inextricably bound up together. 
Time is seen to be, under all disciplines and in all cultures, 
a necessary condition of life. Events happen one after another: 
there is a temporal sequence. The universe is patterned as 
closely as possible after its eternal and enduring model: time 
Is the moving image of eternity. Whichever orientation we 
pursue, time and the universe are completely inseparable. 

But now the question naturally arises: Is time real? Does 
time have any ultimate meaning? The time and eternity question 
naturally arises in man’s mind. How is man to be related to 
reality? This is not a biblical question, but it is a question 
of the Western world which is grounded in biblical history and 
which is also influenced by the Platonic system of time and 
eternity. 

There are of course many considerations of the Platonic 
understanding of time as it is set forth in the Timaeus., A very 
clear presentation which compares Plato’s view with those of 
^Aristotle, Plotinus, and St. Augustine is to be found in 
John P. Callahan’s Four Views of Time in Ancient Philosophy 
(pub. 19^8 by Harvard University Press). It is not the purpose 
of this paper to deal with these different views. Only the 
classic Platonic system of the relationship of time to eternity 
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will be here set forth in outline. Of course there are diversions 
from this pattern, but it remains essentially the same. 

Por Plato, time came into being with the universe. Before 
the universe and time existed, being and becoming and space 
existed. Therefore time is to be identified neither with being 
(the ’good 1 for Plato) nor with becoming (the 'bad'). Time stands 
as the positive means meant to bring the univere as much as possible 
into conformity with its eternal and unchanging model. Yet time 
remains inseparable from the universe which is itself in the 
unhappy state of becoming. It is necessary to be delivered from 
the realm of becoming in order to attain true existence in union 
with the state of being. This involves a concomitant deliver- 
ance from time. Time is bound up with that which falls short of 
being creative. Time is a tragic attempt to attain true being 
out of an essentially destructive environment. 

The cyclical view of time comes to Plato from the observa- 
tion of the heavens. These have their life not in eternity but 
in time. This life is observably made up of seemingly unending 
cycles of motion, and this uniformity is the nearest approach 
in this world which can be made to the serenity and motionless- 
ness of the eternal order. Through harmonious self-possession 
one is able to transcend the order of time and dwell in eternity 
to some extent while inhabiting this universe. 

The observation of what we know as ’nature’ also brings 
the cyclical view of time to ancient (and indeed modem) man. 

The annually recurring seasons naturally lent themselves to the 
idea that what happened once will happen again, and so on in an 
unending cycle. This is the witness of the ancient Near Eastern 
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world, seen concretely in the nature religions of Mesopotamia 
and Egypt as well as in the Canaanite culture with which Israel 
found herself in continuous tension. This cyclical concept of 
time may he modified in any of several ways, but the basic idea 
of recurrence remains. Out of this orientation comes the 
understanding of time as ultimately without reality or meaning. 

The modem understanding of time does not grow out of the 
cyclical view just described. The modem view of time is based 
on neither the observation of the cyclical motion of the heavens 
nor the cycle of recurrence in nature. Neither Plato nor the 
nature religions can account for the modem understanding, for 
this understanding of time is of a positive nature. 

Whereas the relationship of his life to an order unseen yet 
believed in was the great interest of the Greek and the adherent 
of the nature religions, the basic preoccupation of the Hebrew 
was with concrete events happening in time. It Is this second 
world view that has been the main-line thrust of the Western 
world. We see the outcome of the tension between these two 
views very clearly today in the Western world. For modem man, 
although he is still involved deeply in the way of thinking and 
living characterized by the phrase 'time and eternity', tempor- 
ality is more real than eternity. In fact, it may be accurate 
to say that for the great bulk of critical thought temporality 
is the only reality. 

Now it must at once be emphasized that the resolution of 
the tlme-etemity system into the one dimension of temporality 

does not easily solve all the questions men, even modem critical 

2 . 

men have. Time is not the exhaustive basis of life. 


Yet it 
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is equally as clear that the recognition that reality lies 
basically, or only in the temporal sphere is a logical and 
historical outgrowth of Western history stemming from the 
original proclamation of the Gospel. This must be admitted 
irrespective of the faith of the investigator; that is, without 
reference to whether one believes the acceptance of the Gospel 
is critical for the meaning of his life or not. 

The point to be made here is that of historical fact, 
arising out of historical-critical study. It is here asserted 
that this is the objective viewpoint of this study, and not the 
faith-assertion of committment. The present Western world is 
inextricably involved in discussing time because of its view of 
history. It is perhaps necessary to reiterate here that this 
concern with history is temporally prior in our culture to the 
consideration of time. The historical view of existence and 
meaning derives from the Hebraic-Christian background. It is 
because of its roots in this background that the present Western 
world now is driven to consider the concept of time, being one 
of the logical presuppositions of its historical orientation. 

There are other ways of putting the substance of the last 
paragraph. We can speak of our present Western culture as the 
post-Christian world. This implies our present historical 
position to be the outgrowth of a thoroughly Christian world. 

(It must be noted here that the term 'Christian 1 is being 
used throughout this essay as a purely descriptive term, ho 
ethical or moral connotations are implied in any way.) 

Speaking in broad terms, we assert that the Christian movement 
produced by the Gospel witnessed to in the hew Testament took 
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over the reins of the ancient world held by the Roman classical 
civilization. Out of this came the thoroughly Christian world 
of the eleventh to seventeenth centuries. But this civilization 
of over six centuries itself gave rise to our present modern 
world, the post-Christian world. 

The martyred German theologian, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, referred 
to this present modem world as the world "come of age". The 
post-Christian world is a world come of age in the historical 
sense. Historical critical study can now investigate the origins 
of the modem world with at least partial awareness of its own 
presuppositions. This is maturity: the world which can deal 
with itself and its origins on the basis of the historical view. 
The presupposition of this critical world is that events and 
forces in history have brought us to the point we now occupy in 
an on-going and connected story. This is to reject the view 
that time is either unimportant or else a framework within which 
the same thing occurs over and over again. 

There are corollary questions which arise if this con- 
struction is accepted. In what sense is the present world, or 
any part of it Christian? In what sense does the Gospel in the 
historical person Jesus of Hazareth address us today? Is this 
Gospel to which the whole course of Western history owes its 
existence an historical phenomenon which has no application in 
the concrete situations of today's world come of age? These are 
not only questions of faith, but they still will not occupy us 
directly in the pages to follow. What we turn to now is the 
involvement of the Christian Church in the modern situation with 
regard to the concept of time. 
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We have demonstrated that in the view of time held by 
Plato and the Greeks and also seen in the nature religions 
the process of becoming is something to be delivered from. 

For the modern Western world since the seventeenth century 
the process of becoming has been seen to be basically the 
framework of an upward drive of history. Whereas on the one 
hand time is seen as destructive of life, on the other it is 
seen as creative of life. In both views time as such is 
considered to have value only as it is broken out of or as 
it produces something new and better. Time therefore only 
has negative relative value in both views. 

But the Western concern with the problem of the nature 
of time has come directly out of the Christian view of history. 
There is no Christian view of time per se . Whereas time and 
becoming are either bad or good where there exists a concept 
of time, the Church's proclamation is not about time at all. 

The proclamation of the Church is about events, happenings. 

It is about the story seen in these events, a particular 
interpretation of selected events. The Christian proclamation 
is about the meaning of the event itself, not about how the 
event came about. The explanation of any event in relation 
to other events is a secondary element to the significance of 
events in themselves. It is a necessary element which brings 
forth a story, a history. And from this does come the pressure 
for the understanding of time in the culture which has broken 
out of the Hebraic-Christian tradition. It is the focus on 
events as the loci of meaning which has forced the new thinking 
about time in the modem world. 
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As we have said above, it is inaccurate to speak of a 
concept of time in either the Old or New Testament, The 
proclamation is about events. In the classical prophets and 
in the New Testament there is the basic proclamation that God 
has done or is about to do something new. This is the pro- 
clamation that God has gotten history moving once again when 
it seemed to men that the point to which past history had 
brought them threatened them with purposelessness and chaos. 

The proclamation therefore is fundamentally of present history, 
in continuity with past history and thrusting out to become 
future history. 

The dramatic newness in events which the prophets and the 
apostles witness to is not the breaking of the eternal to the 
temporal but the intervention of the living Someone who is the 
Lord of happenings, of history. The basic difference here from 
the Greek or cyclical view of time, the universe, and our 
existence is the evaluation placed on this intervention. It 
Is not that we experience briefly the abiding eternal order 
in the midst of flnitude. Rather it is that we understand in 
a new way the significance attached to time, the universe, and 
our existence. The locus of meaning is history, not brief 
escapes to the eternal order. 

The implication of the Biblical view of events and hence 
of history is to force men to look for meaning In their worldly 
Involvements. We have been forced in upon ourselves as we are 
now and as we have been in the past in order to make sense out 
of life or existence. There is today no going back to a 
dualistic view of two orders, time and eternity. We are in a 
position where we must take seriously the emphasis on temporality 
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as the order of reality. 

It has been a long road down to the twentieth century and 
its serious investigation of the reality of time in its relation 
to eventfulness and in terms of history. No comparable inves- 
tigation has taken place in the twenty centuries of the Christian 
era with one exception. St. Augustine of Hippo in the later 
fourth and early fifth centuries is the one figure who has, 
before the twentieth century, investigated the implications 
about time contained in the historical outlook of the Western 
world. 

St. Augustine's investigation of time is adequately 
discussed in Callahan's volume mentioned above. Augustinus 
treatment is the classic treatment under the impetus of Western 
history. Indeed, it has not been surpassed today. It is in 
Book 1 1 of the Confessions that Augustine comes to grip with 
the problem of time arising out of his own personal history. 

He does not approach time as a metaphysical entity. The very 
God whom he knows to have been pushing him through history has 
brought him to a consideration of time. 

Augustine tells us that if no one asks him he knows what 
time is. But as soon as someone asks him, he finds he is 
unable to explain it. Yet it is a reality. He has come through 
a history; successive events filled with meaning have brought 
him to his present. 

The category of eternity is made use of by Augustine to 
talk about God, who existed before the universe and time were 
created together. Yet God cannot be questioned to determine 
what He was doing before the uni verse was created, for there 
was no time then to talk about. God precedes time, though 
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not temporally, because of His eternal existence which is 
altogether present and has no past or future. This passage, 
this flux of things is seen to be the key to understanding 
time. Time itself never exists in the present, for as soon 
as it is considered it is past. Yet the past no longer exists 
and the future has not come to be. The present exists as time 
only because it tends to become non-existent. If it did not 
pass away, the present would be eternity. 

Though our experience perceives intervals of time as short 
or long, the present has no extension. The observed extensions 
of time are seen by Augustine to exist in the soul. The past 
does not exist, but only the image of it in the memory. The 
future exists through the image of it in anticipation. 

Time turns out to be what Augustine calls a distention 
of the soul. He asserts that there is no intrinsic connection 
between time and the motions of the heavenly bodies. Our 
notion of periods of time is related to these motions, but 
Augustine is interested not in periods of time but in the 
nature of time. Because of memory and anticipation, time is 
measured in the soul which exists in the present but also has 
the power of distending itself into the past by means of memory 
and into the future by means of anticipation. 

The important conclusion for Augustine is that time is 
in the soul. Thus he denies that the soul is in time as if 
time were a framework within which our lives take place as 
in the Greek and cyclical views. Bor Augustine to say that 
time passes away is not to imply that we live in an environ- 
ment that cannot be depended upon to exhibit meaning. To say 
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that time passes away is to insist upon the dynamic or 
historical nature of existence. It is to assert that the 
soul of man itself changes and is in flux in relation to God. 

Modem critical study is involved with the concept of 
time just the point where Augustine perceives the unique 
significance of time being in the soul. Time is not seen, 
as in Greek thought, to be the framework of existence by either 
Augustine or modem study. 

The task which Augustine found himself involved in of 
asserting the meaning of history over against purposeless- 
ness is the same task facing us today. But this task is not 
being carried on primarily by the theological community today. 
It is being done by the scientific community in a more creative 
and positive way. The methods of dealing with the task are not 
and cannot be those of any past theology, as if these could be 
transposed to the present. The methods of dealing with the 
task at hand are simply those which history has put into our 
hands today. These are the methods of science. 

It has been shown above that modem scientific study 
(as a part of critical study) is a direct descendant of 
Hebraic -Christian culture. It remains now to see in section B 
the contributions of this study to our understanding of time. 

It is just this modem thinking that the Church must take 
very seriously because of its Implications for the Church’s 
understanding of herself and her work in present history. 
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B. Specific Modern Considerations 

An excellent introduction to some modern considerations 
of the nature of time is to be found in Erich Prank's 
Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth , chapter III. 

He is aware of St. Augustinus originality in dealing with the 
concept of time and his influence on modern thought. For 
modern man the way of thinking of the Greek philosophers 

(Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus) which regards the universe 

3 . 

as a living, conscious being is no longer acceptable. This 
clear-cut statement by Frank is refreshing when we recognize 
how inconsistent modem attitudes towards history and time are. 
Even modem metaphysicians have fallen back unawares into "this 

Greek mode of Panpsychism, despite the fact that they are 

5 . 

deeply affected by the findings of recent science." We will 

come shortly to a consideration o£ time from the point of view 
of these findings of recent science. 

Positivist philosophy has refused to explore the nature 
of time because, aside from being an independent variable in 
mathematic o -physical laws, the word time has no meaning from 
this point of view. This position of course leads to a dead- 
end in coming to grips with the problem of time. And so 
metaphysics seems to give us no hope as a creative approach 
to our problem. Metaphysics either refuses to deal with the 
problem or else presupposes unacceptable Greek modes of 
thought. I think that Erich Frank shows that it is the 
Christian idea of creation which gives us a new opening into 
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the problem. The idea of creation is the context in which 
Augustine was led to his consideration of time. 

If the universe is created, it is not divine. This is 
the logical implication of the Christian idea of creation. 

The world in which we live and which we observe is not in 

any way an animate being. "Augustine was the first to free 

6 * 

himself from these fantastic ideas." And it is because of 
this freedom that the Western mind experienced the rise of 
science: the world could now be dealt with without fear of 
alienating the divine force which dwelt within every part of 
the world. 

"Through the Christian idea of creation, the world once 
and for all has ceased to be divine or animate; it has become 

an entirely prosaic nexus which can be understood simply as a 

7 . 

chain of causes and effects." This chain of causes and effects 
of which the world is made up both in the realms of nature and 
history is the key to the investigation of the world. We are 
concerned with time as one way of talking about this world. 

Until this century time has been defined by the scientific 
community in some absolute, intuitive sense. Thus the following 
definition in the Prlnclola of Newton has until recently been 
normative: ’"Absolute, true, and mathematical time, of itself, 
and from its own nature, flows equably and without regard to 

8 . 

anything external, and by another name is called duration.'" 

This is one important concept of time. It is basically a 
static concept of an immutable variable in the chain of causes 
and effects. This time which flows "without regard to anything 
external" is an undergirding to reality. It is a separated 
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constituent of life. 

This concept of time reflects a view of the ccmpart- 
mentalization of life. It presupposes that the temporal element 
of life can be walled-off and ignored in dealing with the real 
meaning of life. The Newtonian concept places the temporal 
character of life to one side. It Isolates time as an Identi- 
fiable part of human life and therefore an impersonal element 
in what is essentially a different whole. 

It is important to understand how great an advance we 
have here over ancient Greek views in dealing with time. Time 
in the Newtonian view is separated from the motions of the 
spheres and the cycles of nature. There Is no reason now to 
fear a tampering with divine forces when this concept of time 
is made use of. But because human life was still assumed to be 
a mysterious entity that could not be dealt with as an object, 
time had to be kept separate from the essential nature of life. 
Newton’s view stands for a partial realization of the implica- 
tions of the Christian Idea of creation. 

Erich Prank reflects our modern understanding of time 

when he says it is "precisely the temporal character of the 

9 • 

world that is indicative of its essence...." This presupposes 
another very different concept of time from that of Newton who 
saw time as "of itself, and from its own nature." Por- the 
temporal character of the world to be an indicator of its 
essence is to Join together what the classical scientific 
view of time has put asunder: time and real, meaningful life. 
Time lies in more intimate relation to life than has previously 
been supposed. Time is not something that can be put to one 
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side while observations of the world and life are made 
without reference to time. Reality cannot be investigated 
without relation to time. Time is not simply one of several 
undergirdings to reality that can be ignored for the purposes 
of studying reality. If time is Ignored, a distorted view of 
reality arises. 

It must be granted that the putting aside of the factor 
of time in the study of the world and life was adequate for 
centuries. But It was adequate in the same way In which the 
Platonic view of time was once adequate. When a more encom- 
passing view comes, the earlier and now less adequate view is 
done away. Relativity is of course the new view that has come 
to replace the Newtonian view. The fixed though moveable 
relationship of things in the world Is now no longer tenable. 
All reality is to be conceived of in terms of events. The 
chain of causes and effects mentioned above presupposes that 
events or happenings take place In temporal relation to one 
another. We are approaching the heart of the modem contribu- 
tion to the study of the nature of time. 

When our basic concern is with things . time can easily 
be put to one side for a while. But when it Is with events 
we cannot put time to one side. Events are not observable 
without the observer being himself related to the event. 

Thus scientific study is steadily discrediting the classical 
distinction between subject and object. The observation of 
sub-atomic particles and their variations from mass to energy 
is dependent for its outcome on the observer. Is he observing 
a thing (which changes) or an event (which takes place)? The 
growing tendency is to view this sub-atomic world as one of 
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happenings. It cannot adequately he seen as a world of 
objects which move according to some identifiably fixed relation. 
It is not a static world which operates according to immutable 
laws. 

Event. Development. Organism. These are some of the 

words basic to the new view of reality. Reality is not static. 

The most accurate view of reality is gained not by considering 

matter but by considering organism . It is Alfred North Whitehead 

who has developed a new philosophy of science with the concept 

of organism replacing that of matter. In the philosophy of 

organism an event can be studied in itself by reason of its 

limitation, "but by reason of its very nature it also requires 

10 . 

the whole universe in order to be itself." The significance 
here for our concept of time should be evident. Time is one of 
the loci of events, indicative of the essence of any particular 
event because through time the relation to other events ("the 
whole universe", logically, as Whitehead has seen) is understood. 
Space is of course another locus of events. We do not mean to 
restrict our understanding of reality to the aspects of time 
alone in confining ourselves to a study of time. Event is the 
key concept - the chain of causes and effects - and events 
take place both in time and space (as does the chain of causes 
and effects.) 

Concrete considerations of the relationship of time to 
life are found in the third volume of papers selected from the 
Eranos Yearbooks under the title Man and Time. An entrance 


into the approaches taken here is given by the following 
quotation from Whitehead’s writing: 
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" Importance depends on endurance. Endurance 
is the retention through time of an achievement 
of value. What endures is identity of pattern, 
self -inherited. Endurance requires the favour- 
able environment. The whole of science revolves 
round this question of enduring organisms." 1 1 * 

The hey here is the last sentence: "The whole of science 

revolves round this question of enduring organisms." The 

concept of organism has replaced that of matter because only in 

the former is there room for a consideration of events. 

The article "Transformations of Science in Our Age" by 

Max Knoll in the Eranos volume begins with the statement that 

science has grown in something more than scope in the last few 

12 . 

decades. Its very structure has changed. A new wholeness 

is developing in place of the sharply distinguished discipline. 

Whereas contemporary natural science has arisen from the 

striving for ever more exact, "impersonal", and "objective" 

cognition of the world, it has in this century become obvious 

that the consistent conception of the world so produced is 

one-sided. Living processes were not described according to 

their dynamic content under the older conception. And as 

for the emergence of the principle of relativity, "physicists 

found relations between conjugate energy and position values 

of elementary particles which intrinsically exclude an 

13 . 

accurate determination of both at the same time." 

Knoll doubts that the classical physical picture of the 
world is capable of extension to describe all the phenomena of 
the world including living processes. According to Niels Bohr 
it is no longer possible to fit together various observations 
of an object to create a model that exists independently of 



14 . 

the observer. To appreciate the impact of this thinking 
we must recognize that it comes to us from the field of physics 
not psychology where we might expect it. The real challenge to 
theology will be seen to lie not in advances in the psycholo- 
gical sciences but in the structural changes in the physical 
sciences. 

The structural change in physics has to do with the 

departure from a logically consistent system in favor of a 

"pair of aspects" system which was seen to be necessary that 

matter might be seen as a whole, in a general "unified theory". 

The word "aspect" is used to mean the description of an object 

by an observer according to his chosen point of view. The 

problem arises in scientific investigation when it is realized 

that an observer can only view an object from one aspect at a 

time. Further, within one discipline it may be possible to 

have only one aspect from which to view phenomena. Thus, a 

complementary system is necessary to go along with the insight 

(seen most clearly In terms of individual atoms) that it is 

impossible to calculate "the position of a free atom for one 

16 . 

and the same moment in time." The assumption of a classical 

"continuous" order of the observable world is being replaced by 

the "pair of aspects" system. 

The new trend in science is for a bipolar description; 

that is, one which "expresses simultaneously two views which, 

though different, are both requisite to our picture of an 
IT. 

"object." " This is based on a dual description of nature: 
one which is both dynamic (expressing an activity pattern) and 
dimensional (expressing the space-time pattern). With specific 
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reference to time, the fact is that there are "biological time" 

and "psychological time" which form a complement to physical 

18 . 

or astronomical time. 

Physical time which runs from the past to the future has 

as its complement in living beings an "inner," nondirectional, 

psychological time which may be related to the nervous system 

19 . 

or even to the sun’s cycle. For human beings each event of 

psychological time is experienced "as a duration, which contains 

besides the present all earlier and possible future excitations 

of the same nervous network area. Many experiences of this 

psychological time never become conscious to the human person- 

20 . 

ality. " 

It is astounding how close we come here to Augustine’s 

concept of time. While Augustine states that the present has 

no extension, he also recognizes that our experience does 

perceive intervals of time. Psychologically, we perceive 

time as duration. The image of the past exists in the memory 

and the image of the future in anticipation. These images 

are present. From within a wholly different context Knoll 

makes a statement which with minor changes we can easily 

imagine might have come from Augustine. Let us restate this 

now to capture its force: "...each scale mark (^instant] of 

psychological time is experienced as a duration, which contains 

besides the present all earlier and possible future excitations 

21 . 

of the same nervous network area." 

The significance of Knoll's essay for our study of time 
is that there is a basis in physical science for the Idea of 
psychological time. Augustine saw time as psychological, as 
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a distention of the soul. Here in modern scientific study 
we have arrived at the same understanding from a different 
orientation. Time in the psychological sense has been dis- 
covered by the empirical scientists who stand directly in 
the main stream of Western history. They have found them- 
selves driven to this stand not in the context of theology 
but out of a need to. understand and describe the world and 
life. 

To see that empirical science has arrived at an idea 
of what time is that is very close to Augustine's idea is 
not so surprising, however, on closer examination. The 
theological stance of Augustine and the scientific stance of 
Knoll are part and parcel of the same history. They are both 
expressions of the same kind of involvement with the pre- 
suppositions of this history. Their agreement comes down 
to this: time and history are real, they do have ultimate 
meaning and are basic in our attempt to understand reality. 

Another article in Man and Time of interest to us in 

investigating the present day scientific study of time is 

Adolf Portmann's "Time in the Life of the Organism." 

Portmann shows how animals and human beings are dependent 

for their experience of the world on their structures. In 

attempting to measure the minimum duration and intensity of 

a stimulus that will impress a differentiated experience on 

the nervous system, scientists have made important discoveries. 

The basic element needed to Impress the nervous system with a 

22 . 

differentiated experience is designated as a "moment." 

The human moment is one-f ourteenth of a second. This can be 
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inereased to one-twelfth of a second by the use of drugs and 
other stimulants. For the snail a moment is one-fourth of a 
second and for the fighting fish it is one-thirtieth of a 
second. The point of these experiments is that "they show us 
once again how dependent our experience of the world is on our 
structure, and how significant a question it is whether this 

23 . 

structure is adequate to the apperception of hidden reality." 

Other attempts to fathom the temporal experiences of 

different animal organisms are outlined by Portmann. These 

serve "to bring out the specific character of our human exper- 
24 . 

ience." Every form of life appears to us as a form, or 

pattern, or configuration, "living things, like melodies, 

might be said to be configured time; life manifests itself 

25 . 

as configured time." 

The point is that each kind of life is said to be simply 
a particular structure or form of time. Time is an essential 
trait in the idea of life. It is a medium for the manifesta- 
tion of inner life. To see time as the structure of life is 
to come very close to an identification of life and time. 

This identification is made explicitly by the final writer 
whose contribution to the Eranos volume we shall now survey. 
Gerardus van der Leeuw has written an article entitled 
"Primoridal Time and Final Time" in which the following 
paragraph appears near the beginning: 

"The riddle of time is the riddle of the 
beginning. We know that there can be no true 
beginning. Something has always gone before. 

In the beginning lies the whole past. The 
beginning is the past. Yet we say that we 
begin something, that we make a new beginning. 

And we call the long list of such beginnings, 
time . " 


26 
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He quotes and agrees with Augustine concerning present, 

past, and future. Time is our vital element; yet there is 

never a fixed point at which we stand to view with comfort 

the past or the future. "We are temporal - that is to say, 

we can neither grasp nor hold fast a point in time, can neither 

27 . 

grasp nor hold fast our own existence." 

On the basis of a definitely Augustlnian analysis 

van der Leeuw says, "But there is no fixed point; we are carried 

28 . 

along by time as though by a torrent." We are here reminded 

by implication that the basic concern of science is with events 

as constitutive of organisms, not with matter as constitutive 

of things (which obey static, non-developing laws of nature.) 

Prom out of this Augustinian analysis arises an agreement with 

the idea of relativity. And if there is no fixed point from 

which to view the world in its entirety, it is necessary to 

adopt some such "pair of aspects" system as Knoll speaks of in 

order to arrive at an adequate interpretation of reality. 

We are temporal. Time is the structure of life. It is 

only a short step for van der Leeuw to take in order to make 

29 . 

the identification: "We are time." When we take into 
account the facts discovered by modem science that the observer 
is part of what he is observing and that time determines our 
perception of reality because it is integral to our make-up, 
we can easily see that this is an accurate description of 
man from one aspect: we are time. 

To say that we are time does not mean in this context 
that we have a present, a past, and a future. It is true that 
we do have continuity and presumably will have continuity. 
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But in speaking about time we are not speaking about this 
measured time, this clock-time, this spatial-time. Measured 
time is a description of time from another particular point 
of view, another aspect. Clock-time is what we know of time 
that passes and tends towards non-being. Heal time is only 
present time, and this is the time we mean to speak of when 
we say, we are time. 

Because we never stand at a fixed point in time, we are 

time, whatever else we may be besides. Time is the form of 

our life, and this form becomes manifest in the series of 

temporal points which we distinguish for their values by 

30. 

singling them out. As we single out these points we 
implicitly create intervals, both past and future, because the 
points we single out are either past or future. 

The intervals we create by valuing particular points in 
time may be either personal - arising for an individual out 
of his own history - or corporate - arising out of the history 
of the race or civilization. These intervals between points 
of time that were or will be present are one way in which 
time is the form of life in the apperception of reality. 

Two examples of time as the form or structure of life may be 
adduced here. 

The times bounding the classical idea of the Middle Ages 
are the one e-present events of 476 and 1453* The implied 
interval of 1000 years has been a tacit assumption, until 
recently, in historical thought. Geoffrey Barraclough in 
History in a Changing World has shaken the very idea of this 
interval. Consequently, life (in the West) cannot now be 
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said to be the same. We understand life differently today 
because of the shift in value given to the events of the years 
47 6 and 1453. These once-present times are no longer regarded 
as the decisive points they once were. The Middle Ages are no 
more, but the modern world stretches back over them and includes 
them. The periodization that is decided on is not here the 
question. The point is that a shift in the periodization of 
history produces a change in the form of life and therefore 
the idea of reality. 

A second example of time as the structure of life is 
that familiar to the Christian Church. A time that was once 
present which bounds the present interval of the Church is the 
time of Jesus of Nazareth, particularly his resurrection. The 
other boundary is what will become a present time for us. This 
is the parousia, and it is a time in the future. These two 
times, neither of them present for us, are the form of the 
Church's life. 

The statement, "We are time", seems to me to be saying, 

"We are event, we are what is taking place." We are not 

persons, an identifiable object. We are rather the movement 

that is tending always away from the present, in which we 

have our only real existence. Time flows away and therefore 

our life is ever slipping away. And yet we make a new beginning. 

31 . 

"And we call the long list of such beginnings, time." 

Because of the existence of the chain of causes and 

effects, we cannot speak of a true beginning. "In the 

32 . 

beginning lies the whole past." And so we come to the 
final point to be made about the article by van der Leeuw. 
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" Everything is already present in the beginning." "...actually 

33 . 

nothing remains but the painful process of becoming conscious." 

There is no reason why theologians cannot agree with these 

statements by van der Leeuw. But this does not leave any room 

for the divine impingement on life which we are wont to try to 

preserve in some way. Herein lies the problem as the modem 

understanding of time comes up against the Christian view of 

history. The only answer seems to lie in accepting the scientific 

insight and in saying, along with van der Leeuw, that "the riddle 

34 . 

of time is the riddle of the beginning." The beginning of 

the world, the first beginning in the chain of causes and 

effects and therefore the one true beginning, is the creation 

of the world (and also therefore of time). This first beginning 

holds within it all future possibilities. It does not limit 

reality to say this, but it opens up the exciting world of 

change. We can then agree heartily with Portmann that human 

life is a magnificent configuration of time, "offering in its 

successive ages ever new possibilities of development in time 

35 . 

and hence of living riches." I do not believe this is 
simply a subtle or unconscious return to ideas of innate 
progress as I will show below in discussing the thought of 
the scientist-priest Teilhard de Chardin. 

I am open to one more criticism by agreeing with the 
statement, "Everything is already present in the beginning." 

This is the charge that I am a Deist, one who holds that God 
is the impersonal watch-maker who has put the world in motion 
to run by itself ever afterwards. This would be a valid 
charge if I were to view the creation of the world as the 
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only true beginning. But I believe another true beginning is 
at hand in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

I have now, to be sure, passed over from the modern 
scientific dealing with the problem of time to theological 
and faith considerations. This is proper here only in terms 
of answering the objection raised from the side of faith and 
thedbgy to the statement, "Everything is already present in 
the beginning." There is a newness, an intervention of God 
into history that we see only in the Incarnation. This is 
the beginning of a new time, of final time, of the time of 
the kingdom of God. That this is a faith affirmation is 
true, but that it is a faith affirmation that has had a 
decisive effect on history is also true. (Reference is here 
made to Part II, Section A of this essay which forms the 
background discussion to the modern scientific considerations 
of time. The very history which has produced these scientific 
investigations is there shown to be an outgrowth of the 
history of Jesus.) 

We turn now to the thought of Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 

as it is set forth in his book, The Phenomenon of Man . The 

purpose of this book is "to develop a homogeneous and 

coherent perspective of our general extended experience of 

36 . 

man. A whole which unfolds." The essay is therefore 
ambitious in the extreme, a great attempt at reapproachment 
between theology and science. But the thing to note here is 
that it is done in terms of man as a phenomenon to be observed 
scientifically. Teilhard disclaims any finality for his essay. 
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37 . 

He calls his view "largely tentative and personal*" 

Prom scientific observation Teilhard claims to see a 
continuing rise of increasingly more complex forms of matter, 
and then of life. Thus, in line with the work of the Eranos 
contributors (which assumes the static state of the universe) 
with that of cosmo-genesis. The cosmos is continually coming 
into being. This implies that reality is event. The newness 
of things, their discontinuity with their causes, is due to 
the inner and therefore largely hidden growth in complexity 
which matches the increasing outward complexity which Ibs been 
the object of classical scientific investigation. The inner 
growth seems to be simply the release of new energy as higher 
degrees of complexification are reached in the scheme of 
evolution. 

The important point to be noticed is that everything that 
appears in evolution has been present from the first in 
elemental matter. This agrees with the point to which 
van der Leeuw has taken us, "Everything is already present in 
the beginning." Another point at which Teilhard agrees with 
modern scientific thought is in his view of the wholeness of 
the universe. To look at matter as such, "as though it were 
permissible for us to break off a fragment and study this 

38 . 

sample apart from the rest", is "merely an Intellectual dodge." 
"All around us, as far as the eye can see, the universe holds 
together, and only one way of considering it is really 

39 . 

possible, that is, to take it as a whole, in one piece." 

Whitehead speaks of a philosophy of organism in which an 
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event can be studied in itself, "but by reason of its very 

nature it also requires the whole universe in order to be 
40 . 

itself." Teilhard speaks of an interdependence of the 
parts of the universe which makes it necessary to see it as 
a whole. Whitehead would speak of an interdependence of 
events in the universe (which itself is an event - the event) 
which drives one to view it as a whole. 

Under Teilhard's hypothesis the key to the evolution of 
life (from pre-life) is found in the differentiation of nervous 
tissue. The article by Portmann in which he discusses the 
nervous system and the part it plays in giving us our idea 
of reality is in principle paralleled by Teilhard. Real time 
is present time. But present time is to us always an interval 
of clock time - no matter how short. It seems to me that the 
importance of real time is Implicit in Teilhard's system. 

Time consciousness is the manifestation of the growing complex- 
ification and differentiation of nervous tissue. 

The challenge to Teilhard arises out of his projection 
of the evolutionary process onto the future. He has observed 
the tracks made by the past through millions of years. He has 
taken a large enough slice of the natural history of the world 
to develop a plausible theory. But this macroscopic view 
becomes very difficult to superimpose on the few thousand 
years of the history of human beings. We therefore have trouble 
seeing just what it means in a concrete way that life we hold in 
our hands must ascend higher in order to continue to exist at 
all. That life must develop into more complex forms in the 
future is what Teilhard reads out of the past. We can say 
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that this is a very good possibility, but we cannot agree that 

"to imagine, discover and reach this superior form of existence, 

we have only to think and to walk in the direction in which the 

41 . 

lines passed by evolution take on their maximum coherence." 

Portmann's view that human life offers "in its successive 

42 . 

ages ever new possibilities of development in time" is a 

more sober view. It fits in well with Teilhard's basic thesis 

that life is on the move in a given direction. Teilhard, however, 

states that the future is not the stage merely for new 

possibilities of development, but that it is the time when 

man must infallibly reach the goal of the final unification 

43 . 

of the world in terms of life. He declares that the deter- 
ioration of man is an absurdity because this would mean the 
universe could commit abortion upon itself. The possibilities 
of the future are real because of extrapolations from the past, 

but even Teilhard's scientific system is unable to substantiate 

44 . 

the ultimate progress he claims Is, a part of human life. The 
possibility of the universe committing abortion on itself must 
be taken seriously. 

Teilhard's attempt to see things as a whole comes very 
close to a working-out of Whitehead's philosophy of organism. 

Only the idea of an ultimate progress, which Portmann's 
remarks about life as configured time can correct for us, 
is out of place. Por Teilhard the very "laws of nature" 
are in constant evolution because the whole cosmos is evolving. 
There is implied throughout T e ilhard's work a very definite 
shift of emphasis from matter to event. 

Mature therefore comes to be seen, like history, as a 
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complex of events. This is the point of modern scientific 
thought for our study of the concept of time. Event is the 
presupposition of reality, both historical and natural. Now 
it is obvious that the separation of nature and history as 
two different realms is no longer tenable: it would be intol- 
erable to speak of event in nature and event in history and 
yet speak of two different and unrelated things. The natural 
event and the historical event must be somehow related. The 
ancients who propounded the idea of cyclical time from their 
observation of the eternal recurrence of nature were wrong. 

What seems to be eternal recurrence is actually a succession 
of events. 

Man is not a being whD can be isolated and studied in 
himself without our losing perspective on him. A pair of 
aspects system must be used. We may study him in himself by 
reason of his limitation (both as a species and as an individual) 
but because he is event, he must also be studied in relation to 
the whole universe. This is the necessary bipolar description, 
a process philosophy of man and of life, if you will. 

This fascination with event has driven the modern scientific 
community to consider time. The same fascination drove Augustine 
to consider time. For both time is the very structure of reality 
not an isolated thing in itself as Newton believed. 

Time is not a specifically Christian category, but it is 
a category the Christian Church must take seriously. The 
whole course of Western history, which the Church is responsible 
for to a large degree, has brought us to a confrontation with 
the category of time. The Church must take seriously the 
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discovery by science of the temporality of the cosmos. The 
Church must see also that this modem thinking about time is 
inexplicable apart from Western, Christian history. What then 
are we to say about the concept of time in theology, we who 
proclaim the Lord of time and history? For it is His history 
which has brought us precisely to the point of considering what 
His time is. 
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III. Karl Barth on Time in Church Dogmatics 
A. Time in the Context of the Incarnation 


We turn now to consider the understanding of time in the 
monumental theological work of perhaps the greatest contemporary 
theologian of the Church. There is no need to point out his 
place in contemporary theology nor to show how he has influenced 
the theological thinking Both of his opponents and those 
sympathetic to him. Karl Barth rose up in reaction to liberal 
theology, which he believed began with man as the center of 
things and worked out Christian theology from that point of view. 
Barth himself does theology from the fact of Jesus Christ as the 
center of things. All that he has to say in his Church 
Dogmatics is within a Christ ological, Revelatlonal, and 
Trinitarian frame of reference. 


1 . 

For Barth "theology is a function of the Church." There 

is no room in the Church for freedom to disengage from theolo- 

2 . 

gical thought. The task of theology is "to criticise and 

revise language about God by the standard of the principle 

3 . 

peculiar to the Church." Theology, or dogmatics, has to 

do with the proclamation of the Church, "the repetition of 

4 . 

the divine promise." As such dogmatics is not the procla- 
mation, but it is "the servant of the proclamation of the 

5 . 

Church." "Proclamation must exist as the execution of the 

divine behest to the Church. Dogmatics must exist, because 

6 » 

proclamation is fallible human work." 

Thus theology (or dogmatics) is set by Barth within the 
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life of the Church. The life of the Church is Jesus Christ, 
the divine promise proclaimed. The standard of the Church’s 
life is also Jesus Christ, the Word of God to men. Dogmatics 

is the self-test to which the Church puts herself with respect 

7 . 

to the content of her language about God. Because Church 
proclamation is and always will be man's word, it is necessary 
that dogmatics be carried on to see that this human speech 

about God agrees with the essence (or existence, or being) 

8 . 

of the Church, namely, Jesus Christ. It is on the basis of 
her conformity to her essence, Jesus Christ, that Church pro- 
clamation and the Church herself stands or falls. But even 
of dogmatics itself we find that Jesus Christ is the criterion. 

Bor Barth there is no normative value given to philosophy 
or science. There is no possibility of finding or beginning 
prolegomena to dogmatics outside of the revelation of God. 

The path to dogmatic knowledge is only Jesus Christ. The 
true evangelical dogmatics of the Church is a "closed circle" 

which cannot be entered from without, "either from a general 

9 . 

human possibility or from a reality in the Church." 

Evangelical dogmatics "knows that all its knowledge - even 

the very knowledge of the rightness of its knowledge - can 

only be an event, but cannot be certified as right knowledge 

10 . 

from a position apart from and above this event." 

This "closed circle" of dogmatic work is the handhold 
onto Barth's theology. Jesus Christ, the Word of God, is 
God in His gracious approach to man. At this point Barth 
discusses the revelation of God and the nature of God as 
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trinity. Under Chapter IX, The Revelation of God, Barth 

first speaks of time in Part II, The Incarnation of the Word. 

This section is entitled The Time of Revelation. In Barth's 

scheme, we are still in the prolegomena to Church Dogmatics . 

This first explicit discussion of time does not have to 

do with the nature of time as such. Barth is not interested 

in philosophical ideas of time. Only revelation can tell us 

what time is. We have "no other time than the time God has 
11 . 

for us." This is revelation time, and it has no basis in 

any time concept gained independently of revelation Itself. 

12 . 

This time of revelation is the only time God has for us. 

The time of revelation itself is in and of itself our only 

source for our knowledge of what time is. 

For Augustine, according to Barth, "Man possesses time 

13 . 

by taking it for himself, in fact by creating it." This 

is not the time God has for man and gives to man, but this is 

14 . 

"the product of man's existence Interpreted as a dlstentio . " 

"Between our time and God - created time as between our 

existence and the existence created by God there lies the 
15 . 

Fall." The time God has for us and gives to us is a 
reality coordinate with human existence. Our time - the time 
produced by us - is lost time and remains so. Thus does 
Barth pass by Augustine at a single stroke. 

Barth's problem with Augustine simply lies in the fact 
that he (Barth) comes at the problem of time in a different 
context from Augustine. Barth is writing dogmatic theology, 
while Augustine is writing history (personal in Confessions , 
corporate In City of God ). Augustine does not come at the 
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problem of time in its contingency upon Jesus Christ; and 
because of this, his view of time cannot possibly be admitted 
at this point in Church Dogmatics . Barth's blind spot at this 
stage will be rectified later on when we see him agree with 
Augustine's analysis without, however, acknowledging the fact 
that he does so. 

The context we are in in this early part of the Dogmatics 
is the context of revelation wherein Barth is concerned to 
bring out the absolute otherness of God in relation to all 
aspects of man. Our existence, our time, has no freshness 

in it. It is apart from God. We have lost our God-created 

* 

time. The answer to this dilemma lies in a third time "which 

arises and has its place because God reveals Himself, because 

He is free for us, because He is with us and amongst us, 

because in short, without ceasing to be what He is, He also 

16. 

becomes what we are." 

There are three times in relation to revelation: God's 
created time, given to man; man's lost time, apart from God; 
and real time, the time of revelation. This third time, the 
time of revelation, is not related to God's created time by 
Barth. We may ask him whether God's created time is not also 
real as is His revelational time, but he does not answer. The 
emphasis he wishes to give is the revelation in Christ, uncon- 
ditioned even by reference to God's original creation. To 
ask Barth questions about his consistency here is not the 
point. He rushes on in telling about revelation. We will 
question him more closely in his next section about time 
found in volume III, 2. 
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The point for Barth here in this section on revelation 

is that there is a tremendous chasm between God's time and 

our time, sinful time. Therefore, in revelation "a negative 

judgment is given upon our time , which we are so fain to 

17. 

identify with God-created time." Barth reads Augustine's 
Confessions and sees discussed within it the time of man. 

This is the time that God's revelation in Christ judges. 
Augustine was not interested in looking at time in the context 
of revelation. But for Barth, the time Augustine speaks of is 
under judgment just as human existence is. Augustine is 
faulted precisely because he does not see this judgment aspect 
which Barth sees as the necessary emphasis in all evangelical 
dogmatics over against modernist theology and Roman Catholic 
theology. 

The time God has for us is eternal time. '"The Word became 

18. 

flesh" also means "the Word became time."' Revelation is 

eternal, but it is not timeless. It has its own specific 

time; it enters time; it assumes time; it creates time for 

itself. The time of Jesus Christ is the time of the lord of 

19. 

time and is therefore mastered time. With this fulfilled 

time we have a genuine present and because of this a genuine 

20 . 

past and a genuine future. This description of a genuine 

present as neither becoming nor passing away is a premonition 

of Barth's Augustine-like analysis of volume III, 2. 

Time is next seen by Barth to be identical with self, 

"When I really give anyone my time, I thereby give him the 

last and most personal thing that I have to give at all, 

21 . 

namely myself." God gives us His time fully - not partially 
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as we give our time to others. Here is another way of putting 

the amazing gift of revelation. Time is what it is in virtue 

22 . 

of its fulfillment. 

But God in time offends us because of our delusion that 

we possessed time before and apart from God. The crucifixion 

is seen by Barth as a drastic attempt to overcome the offense 

23. 

of God by making God’s time the same as our time. But it 
was an unsuccessful attempt, and today there remains a double- 
ness about time. Our time is still allowed us though in principle 

24. 

it is already concluded in Christ and taken away by revelation. 
This is the overpowering nature of God's revelation uniquely 
stated by Barth. 

Holy Scripture calls and transposes us from our own time 

away into the time of Jesus Christ. The importance of Holy 

Scripture for Barth's dogmatics is not to be underestimated. 

"There and only there, in the contemporaneousness with Christ 

mediated to the Church by the witness of the prophets and 

25. 

apostles, do we really possess time." This means that it 

26 . 

is in the time of Jesus Christ that we have real time. 

27. 

But "the fulfilled time is the time of the years 1-30." 

Although he asserts the present doubleness of today's time, 

Barth does not show that there is meaningful historical 
continuity between the years 1-30 and our time today. 

We will see below that this is the particular problem 
of Barth's theology. He does not take as seriously as he 
should the history that runs down to our day from the critical 
years 1-30. Rather, his whole dogmatics is built, he says, 
on the revelation attested in Holy Scripture. We will see 
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that his theology is not as controlled by the Biblical revela- 
tion as he would like to think. He owes more to the intervening 
history than he acknowledges. Being unaware of these pre- 
suppositions which are an integral part of the history running 
down from the revelation in Christ is for Barth the consequence 
of neglecting this history in his theology. It is here in 
prolegomena that we would expect to find him acknowledging the 
history which flows from the first proclamation of the Gospel. 
Instead, he is intent to posit his theology, evangelical 
dogmatics, on God's revelation in Christ as if that event 
were taking place today for the first time. Seen as the reaction 
to a progressivistic liberal theology which looked on this 
history as the story of the increasing self-realization by 
man of his own potential, Barth's dogmatics is the great, 
positive No! 

Barth fails exactly at the point where he succeeds. In 
throwing out the liberal interpretation of history he has 
thrown out history itself. He remains a man of his time. 

Standing at the transition from liberal theology to the many 
strands of theological thought today, Barth does not see the 
renewed valuation placed on history as the arena of God's 
gracious self -turning to men. 

It is Barth's statement "that revelation becomes history, 

but not that history becomes revelation" which gives the 

28 . 

discerning reader a clue to Barth"s problem. For all his 
insistence on the rejection of natural theology and philosophy, 
Barth seems to have fallen into a basic essentialism in his 
view of revelation. The statement just quoted is true enough, 
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but it betrays an emphasis on revelation and a devaluation 
of history. Revelation is for him the key category of dogmatics, 
and only a formula , "that revelation becomes history, but not 
that history becomes revelation," is supplied as the way to 
consider history. The essence of things is for Barth revelation, 
the specific revelation in Jesus Christ to be sure, but a 
revelation also attested in Holy Scripture and therefore the 
basic fact of any particular point in the history since 
Jesus Christ. It is not that this revelation is available 
to man at any particular point. Revelation is nowhere 
"available" to man. But God's revelation in Christ is present 
through history itself. This is Barth's essentialism. 

Barth narrows down the fulfilled time between Old Testa- 
ment expectation and Hew Testament recollection to the forty 

29 . 

days after Easter. The Easter story, alone with I Corin- 
thians 15, does not speak eschatologically. It "actually 

speaks of a present without any future, of an eternal presence 

30 . 

of God in time." The Easter recollection is the recollection 

of eternal time. "But the resurrection of Jesus is not a fact 

31 . 

belonging to the past." This is concrete evidence of the 
little value Barth gives to history and is therefore also 
evidence of his essentialism. He recognizes the continuing 
presence of Easter, but he does not recognize the implication 
that in relation to today, and the time we have today as a 
result of intervening history, Easter is also a past event. 

Thus Barth can make the following negative statement about 
history: "Recollection of eternal time, which is what recollec- 
tion of the risen One is, is necessarily recollection of a time 
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which overarches our time, and which therefore cannot be 

confined to the datable time with which it is in the first 

32 . 

instance related.” 
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B. Time in the Context of the Doctrine of Man 

In moving on to consider Barth's next discussion of 

time in Chapter X, The Creature, we find that time is really 

not negative. In fact it is resoundingly positive in relation 

to life. His whole presentation rests on the fact "that the 

existence of the man Jesus in time is our assurance that 

time as the form of human existence Is willed and created 

33. 

by God and given to man, and is therefore real." "This 

lord of time stands at the beginning of all our attempted 

thinking about time, ruling and establishing, illuminating 
34. 

and proving." Thus is the question of time kept within 

the context of the revelation in Jesus Christ, yet here it 
is given a positive valuation. "Neither ontological godless- 
ness nor ontological inhumanity is to be ascribed to him 
Lthe man Jesus has f ought and suffered and triumphed for] - 
even in respect of the temporality of his existence. It 
cannot, therefore, be said of him that in himself he is 

nothing, or that he exists in an empty time and therefore has 
35. 

no real time." 

Even here in volume III, 2 we do not find Barth dealing 
in any way with the nature of time as such. The subject of 
time crops up again for him in terms of his theology of man. 
Here, however, is a more extended treatment of the phenomenon 
of time than we found earlier in the context of the 


Incarnation 
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Barth gives the following as a definition of time after 

pointing to the coincidence of the beginning of time and the 

beginning of the creation of heaven and earth: "Time is the 

form of the created world by which the world is ordained to 

be the field for the acts of God and for the corresponding 

reactions of His creatures, or, in more general terms, for 

36 . 

creaturely life." He does not wish to speak of a particular 
Hew Testament conception of time because Jesus himself was 
the first and proper object of the gaze of the early Church. 

"It was from this vantage point [jJesusJ that it fthe primitive 

37 . 

community] looked upon the aeons themselves." 

Time is good. In itself and as such it proclaims the 
38 . 

praise of God. Man must acquire time and possess it or 

he would have no life. "It Is perfectly possible that there 

should be no road leading from the past through the present 

to the future. In this case there would either be no acts 

and no change, or their fulfilment, would necessarily entail 

39 . 

the loss of Individual Identity." Here Barth shows that 
he understands time as one locus of event. The fundamental 
Identification of time with life is made very strongly by 
Barth. 

40 . 

God Himself is "supremely temporal." The existence 

of the man Jesus means that God Himself is temporal among 
41 . 

us as we are. "The many philosophical theories of time 

which deny its reality and regard it as a mere form or 

abstraction or figment of the imagination can only be finally 

abandoned when we consider that God Himself once took time 

42 . 

and thus treated it as something real." 


Jesus in His 
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time is the point of contact of our time with God's time. 

Jesus lives in His time, but His time also acquires in 

relation to the time of all men "the character of God's time, 

of eternity, in which present, past and future are simul- 
43 . 

taneous." Jesus was "the concrete demonstration of the 

God who has not only a different time from that of man, but 

whose will and resolve it is to give man a share in this time 

44 . 

of His, in His eternity." 

God's eternity is authentic temporality. Eternity is 
not timeless; but past, present and future are simultaneous, 

45 . 

not successive times in eternity. "Eternity is God Himself." 

There is definitely a genuine past in God's eternity, but it 

46 . 

is a past that neither fades nor is left behind. Although 

we human beings abhor the idea of a beginning and an end to 

life, Barth shows that it would be intolerable for us to 

live in eternity ;just because we are creatures. Our allotted 

time with its boundaries is an ample measure of time with 

opportunities to fulfill our craving for real life. We would 

have no more than opportunities in a temporally unrestricted 
47 . 

life. It is good and salutary for man as creature to 

48 . 

live in an allotted span of time. The difference between 

the eternity (or authentic temporality) of God and the time 
of man is precisely the same as that between the Creator 
and the creature. This is a concrete illustration of the 
fact that Barth is not dealing with philosophical ideas of 
time as such. Time arises here in Chapter X of Church 
Dogmatics precisely because Barth is discussing the creature. 


There is no such thing as absolute time nor any such 
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thing as an immutable law of time. "There is no time in 

49 • 

itself, rivalling God and imposing conditions on Him." 

The meaning of time does not lie in Itself, anymore than 

does the meaning of any creature of God lie in itself. 

"For time is not a something, a creature with other creatures, 

but a form of all the reality distinct from God, posited with 

50 . 

it, and therefore a real form of its being and nature." 

"To say "man" or "time" is first and basically, even if un- 

51 . 

willingly and unwittingly , to say "God"." To be in time 
is to be under God and with Him. Time presupposes God. This 
paragraph is by way of pointing to Barth's emphasis on the 
goodness of time as integrally bound up with God's creation. 

The man Jesus is the key to our understanding both the 
eternity of God and the time of man. We cannot speculate 
about an eternal God prior to His revelation in time, prior 
to the man Jesus. Our gaze thus comes to rest upon a par- 
ticular history of a particular man; and indeed, as will be 
seen, we come finally to a special segment of that history. 

"To be the Lord of time, the eternal God of grace had to 

52 . 

enter wholly into time." "It is as a man of His time, 

53 . 

and not otherwise, that He £ Jesus] is the Lord of time." 

To abstract Jesus from His time is to lose His eternity as 

54 . 

well as His Lordship over all time. The tendency to 

abstract Jesus from His time, to deny His temporality, is 

the docetic tendency. But God does not lose Himself in time, 

and only by becoming time for man does He restore to man his 

55 . 

real time. 


Jesus needs to live a fully human life, and therefore 
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He has time, a lifetime. But His time, while like all others, 

is also different from them in that they are confined to the 

56 . 

three dimensions of past, present, and future. "The 

removal of the limitations of its yesterday, to-day and 

to-morrow, of its once, now and then, is the distinctive 

57 . 

feature of the time of the man Jesus." Barth draws this 

out with an extensive exegesis of Revelation 1 :8. Jesus is 

He who is, and was, and is to come and who yet transcends 

58 . 

time. 

The key to the relation of Jesus to time is in the 

Easter history which for Jesus is the fragment of a second 

history. The history of the forty days between His resurrection 

59 . 

and ascension is this further history of Jesus. This forty 
day history is a fragment because for Jesus the resurrection 
and parousia are not two separate events (proceeding on the 
analysis of Jesus' time as real time, containing past and 
future as present realities). "The resurrection is the 

anticipation of His parousia as His parousia is the completion 

b0~. 

and fulfillment of the resurrection." This is a second 

history because it began three days after the time of His 

61 . 

first history had clearly come to an end. 

In this later time, this Easter time, Jesus was among 

men as the Resurrected. "Everything else in the Hew Testament 

contains and presupposes the resurrection. It is the key to 

the whole. We can agree about this quite apart from our own 

62 . 

personal attitude to the resurrection." "The Easter time 

is simply the time of the revelation of the mystery of the 

63 . 

preceding time of the life and death of the man Jesus." 
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The four gospels are presentations of tlie Easter theme. The 

Easter event guarantees that this man Jesus whose time is 

64. 

past has an abiding presence. "Nothing which will be has 

not already taken place on Easter Day - included and antici- 

65. 

pated in the person of the one man Jesus." It is in this, 
his second history, that Jesus has more than jus* his own time. 
"...His time is not only the time of a man, but the time of 

God, eternal time." "...He not only is in time and has time 

66 . 

like other men, but He is also Lord of time." 

All time actually moves towards the entry of the Son 
into the time process. With this new era of time "all time 

can be regarded only as time fulfilled in this particular 

67. 

time" of the man Jesus. The time of Jesus Christ, revealed 

in the Easter event, is in the last resort the only reason 

68 . 

why men have time at all. Thus it is that Barth has 

investigated so thoroughly the being of the man Jesus in 

His time. Our bearings are taken, first and decisively from 

the man Jesus in His time in order that we might be able to 
v 69. 

see man in his time correctly. This is the Christocentric 

view of man and of time. "A human self-understanding 

genuinely orientated by a general picture of man will be halted 

70. 

by the riddle of human temporality...." 

Barth proceeds to make an analysis of the time of man, 
and his analysis clearly owes its form to that made by 
Augustine. In the sub-section, "Jesus, Lord of Time," 

Barth deals briefly with the three dimensions of time for 
man. Time begins, endures, and ends. But in this sub- 
section Barth is content to show that these limitations 
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71 


do not apply to the time of the man Jesus. In the following 

sub-section, "Given Time", he turns to the being of man in 
time and does so with a definitely Augustinian analysis in 
terms of past, present, and future. This picture of man is 
in sharp contrast to the picture of the lord of time. ¥e 
men leave the past but do not yet have the future. Memory 
and anticipation are the ways through which we are related to 
past and future. 

For Barth, as for Augustine, the real nature of man’s 

being in time is most obscure "at the very point where it 

ought to be clearest, namely, at the moment which we regard 

72 . 

as our present." The present Is the time between past 

and future, but as we experience the present it has no 

73 . 

duration and is no time. "For the present is merely the 

frontier between past and future, and our being in it is 

merely the crossing of this frontier. The present is without 

74 . 

duration or extension." "Is it not obvious that in the 

75 . 

actual present we have no time?" "But we are not left 

to our own resources in this matter if we have reason to 

believe that the will and act of God are the secret of our 

time, of our being in it, and therefore of our being in the 

76 . 

present moment, in each present Now." By relating the 

problem of our being in the present to the priority of God 

Barth solves it. It is not we who are now, but God who is 

now. "Because God loves me without cause or merit, I am 

77 . 78 . 

now." "His presence as such is the gift of my time." 

All human being, action and experience is "either now or else 

79 . 

!l 


unreal 
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The problem of man, the riddle of his time, is due to 

his alienation from God. "In other words, the difference 

which emerges between our general being in time and that of 

the man Jesus does not seem to be one which is original or 

80 . 

natural." The difference points "not merely to the contrast 

between man and God, creature and Creator, eternity and time, 

81. 

but to God’s judgment upon man..." Even here, where he 

has come to agree with Augustine’s analysis as over against 

his disagreement in volume I, 2, Barth emphasizes the gulf 

between God and man. He takes seriously the Pall and its 

consequences for the whole man. "What we have been describing 

82 • 

is sinful man in time." 

Because of God’s righteousness turned towards us in 

Jesus Christ, even our past is real. Our time is taken up 

83. 

into God’s pure duration. Our past is real in His eyes, 

84. 

and therefore in truth, because He loved us then. It is 

not destined to perish. In the same way; because it is not 

primarily we who will be in the future, in the next instant, 

but God who will be and will be still for us and faithful 

to us; our future (however long or short) is real. "We not 

only have lived and do live, but we shall live. We ourselves 

cannot guarantee this, but God does. The fact that our time 

hastens towards its end would be intolerable only if we 

wanted to be God and therefore eternal instead of real men 

85. 

under and with God, and therefore temporal." 
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C. The Relation of Barth’s Idea of Time to Other Modem Ideas 
of Time 


We will conclude our discussion of Barth's theology by 

looking at what he means by the word time. We have quoted him 

86 . 

as saying that time is the form of the created world, the 

87. 

form of human existence, a form of all the reality distinct 

88 . 

from God. We have also noted in III, B, of this essay that 

time is closely identified with life by Barth. The road 

leading from the past through the present to the future implies 

89. 

action, change, and individual identity. But it is very 
difficult to see just what Barth means by time as the "form" 
of the world and existence. At first it seems to be a frame- 
work or space into which life is fitted. In exegeting 

Galatians 4, Ephesians 1 , and Mark 1 , Barth sees time as 

90. 

"an empty vessel, not yet filled..." In another place he 

speaks of the "anticipatory filling of the future" as if time 

91. 

were a framework. Time is called "the framework of our 

92. 

being", "the divinely given space for human life." 

Is time then seen by Barth in the older Newtonian context, 
inconsistent with the modem ideas of time we have investigated? 
Does Barth see time as a framework or box-like structure into 
which life is set? Or does he see time as an integral part 
of reality, from which reality cannot be separated? The 
following quotation is an indication of his ambiguous dealing 
with time in terms of the questions just posed: 
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"Man is, only as he is in his time. Even in eternal life 
he will still be in his time. For he will then be the one 
who, when there js no time but only God's eternity, and he is 
finally hidden in God, will have been in his time. 

Just as he is the soul of his body, so he exists in his time. 

We might almost say that he is himself his time in the sequence 
of his life-acts. He is himself his time fulfilling itself 
in the sequence of his life-acts. So close is the relation 
between the real being of man and the real time in which he 
is. 

So close is the relation between them that we may ask 
(although we cannot give a conclusive answer) what is the 
exact nature of this movement from the past through the 
present and into the future. Is it time that moves? This 
is how we generally think and speak of it, because the hands 
of the clock move, and because our external environment is 
always changing and never stsu-t ionary. But does time really 
move before our eyes like a film, or the carriages of a 
railway train, so that we stand still and look on? Or is 
it we who move? Is time the constant dimension in which 
we move about like ramblers, riders, drivers or airmen? 

Is it a landscape through which humanity as a whole marches 
on a broad front, the nations and other historical social 
entities in narrower formations, and the individual on a 
linear track, his so-called path of life? Are the times only 
stages on this journey? Are they stopping points which 
have been awaiting our arrival, but which, once reached, 
will be left behind? Or are both views equally true? Are 
we ourselves on the move, but time also on the move in and 
with us, only in the opposite direction? Are we speaking 
of something external to ourselves when we speak of yesterday, 
to-day and to-morrow? Can we speak of ourselves apart from 
our yesterday, to-day and to-morrow? This much at least is 
certain — that it is as difficult to separate time as the 
form of our existence from ourselves as it is to separate 
ourselves from time. All such abstractions are as absurd 
as the separation of body and soul." 93 . 


I think Barth is basically sound in terms of the modern 

understanding of time when he thus emphasizes that time and 

man are inseparable. He goes on to say that "we do not know 

what we are really saying when we ascribe to "temporality" a 

different content from "humanity"." "Humanity is temporality." 

94 . 

"Human life means to be temporal." Although he is possibly 
uneasy with the distinction, Barth seems to come out against 
the view that time is a landscape through which we pass, a 
reality external to ourselves. Human life "needs time as 
its dimension." "Time is the mode of existence of the 
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95 . 

creature.” Man and time are inextricably united, and the 

96. 

impossibility of escaping time is infinite. Life means 
97. 

time. All this emphasizes the tacit identification of 

life and time Barth makes in volume I, 2: "When I really give 

anyone my time, I thereby give him the last and most personal 

98. 

thing that I have to give at all, namely myself." 

When Barth calls time a framework for life he is clearly 
echoing the Newtonian concept, though we have seen he empha- 
sizes very much the same view as van der Leeuw does when the 
latter says, "We are time." We may then call Barth to task 
at the very point where he is insisting that the biblical 
revelation is the only basis for what he says about time. 

He owes a certain acknowledgment both to Augustine and Newton 
which he does not realize simply because he does not take 
seriously the history which runs down from the years 1-50 
and includes Augustine, Newton, and himself. 

Barth’s blind spot about the history that has produced 
him does not keep him from essential agreement with modern 
scientific thought about time. Although he shows little 
awareness that aay other disciplines have anything to teach 
him, he comes out saying something very close to the 
scientific view of time. He is not as clear as it is, but 
he seems to have a feeling towards it, perhaps a feeling he 
would not like to acknowledge. Although I recognize that 
Barth has done his dogmatics as a self-contained system, I 
cannot fault him for anything except not taking seriously 
the fact that he is the product of a history. He does not 
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relate the truth of the Gospel to scientific thinking about 
time and thus establish a contact between disciplines. 

Where Barth’s theology is a closed system without con- 
scious contact with other thought, Barth himself is not so 
isolated. Evidence here is his letters to England during 
World War II and to the East German Christians under the 
Communists. His action in worldly affairs successfully 
belies his view of revelation as present irrespective of 
history. The scandalous framework in which he does dogmatics 
does not invalidate his theological statements. Barth is 
inconsistent in not acknowledging his debt to post-biblical 
history, but this does not keep him from ending up at the 
same place that contemporary scientists do when they are 
driven to their grappling with the concept of time. Barth's 
case would surely be stronger if he would acknowledge that 
the scientists have come to the same realization he has, 
though from a different stance, his theology would then 

comment itself even more widely than it does. 

99 . 

Bor Barth knowledge itself is an event. The time 

God has for us and gives to us is a reality coordinate with 

human existence. Barth’s statement that "Nothing which will 

be has not already taken place on Easter Day - included and 

100 . 

anticipated in the person of the one man Jesus," is close 
to T e ilhard de Chardin's view that nothing comes into being 
in evolution which was not there in the beginning. Bor Barth 
Easter Day is the great new act of God, the decisive 
beginning for all men, the center of their history. His 
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domination by the Easter event remains essentialistic and 
partial because the presence of the resurrection today is 
not tied to the fact that God also got history moving again 


in that very event 
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IY. The Implication of This Study for Theology 

We recognize today that God is acting decisively outside 
of the ranks of the Church. This is in effect the proclama- 
tion of the scientific community to the Church. In the words 
of Karl Barth: "the realm of God’s power is greater than the 
realm of the Church"; "ever and anon it pleases and has 
pleased God to meet His Church with warning and comfort 

right amid the figures and events of the profane world 

1 . 

process." It is this "profane world process" which we 
call history, and which, though Barth avoids it, he cannot 
help affirming as a place of God's decisive action as he 
does here. 

Interdependence has become the key to our understanding 
of reality, whether from the point of view of physical, 
psychological, or social science. , There is a growing 
awareness of the fact that nature itself has a history, and 
that this history is part of the greater whole to which 
human history belongs. The whole cosmos is historical, a 
related network of cause and effect. Time is therefore real 
and has ultimate meaning as the logical presupposition of 
history. We are coming to see all reality in terms of 
development and in terms of relatedness with all other 
reality. There is nothing which remains the same, even 
essentially the same, when It is abstracted from the 
totality, which includes its time. Because of the rela- 
tionships and Interdependence of ever-developing reality 
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in terms of event or happening, time has been forced upon 
our thinking as a concept to be dealt with seriously. Time 
is coming to be recognized as the constituent of reality. 

The creative thinking about the nature of time by 
scientists is at once the evidence of God's action in history 
and the challenge of God to the Church to be found in the 
right place. This place is in some respect that at which 
modern science has begun to investigate from a new orientation 
concepts such as time which are used by the Church at the heart 
of her proclamation. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. I, 1, p. 32. 
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